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Siepmann' New 
NYCLU Board 
Chairman 


Charles A. Siepmann was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Civil Liberties Union at a meeting 
of the Board held in June. He succeeds 
the Reverend John Paul Jones. 

Siepmann, who is Chairman of the 
Communications Department and Pro- 
fessor of Education at New York Univer- 
sity, was born in England and was for 12 
years associated with the British Broad- 

casting System. During this period he 
served as Director of its public service 
broadcasts. 

Appointed to the faculty of Harvard 
University in 1940, he was later connected 
with the Office of Facts and Figures and 
with the Office of War Information as 
Deputy Director of its San Francisco Of- 
fice. He has acted also as consultant to the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
to the Canadian Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Let- 
ers and Sciences. 

Siepmann is the author of “Radio’s Sec- 

nd Chance,” “The Radio. Listener’s Bill 
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From Our Chairman 


What Lies Ahead 


By Charles A. Siepmann 





One of the best measures of what lies ahead is a backward glance at what lies 
behind—battles. won and lost, and even vndecided. For the same war that our ancestors 
declared in 1776 is still going on—the never ending war for freedom. And now, as 
always, it can be won only at the stiff price of eternal vigilance. However, the enemy 
has changed. Today we battle an enemy within the gates—those who want freedom 
for themselves but would deny it to their neighbors, those who, having tasted power, 
delight in exercising it without responsibility. And worst of all is the enemy in each 
of us—the calloused conscience, the dulled sensibility, the dimmed awareness that, 
where freedom is concerned, if we don’t hang together we shall all end by hanging 
singly. 

For the stark truth is that freedom is indivisible. It is for all of us or for none of us. 


I believe that the major task ahead of the New York Civil Liberties Union is the 
rekindling of this flame of faith in those for whom it has either flickered out or turned 
to the suffocating grey smoke of doubt, fear and indifference. 


We are in good shape to undertake this task, for by revision of the by-laws of our 
parent body, the ACLU, we of the New York branch enter now on our first year of 
self-dependent activity, with a budget of our own, our tried friend George Rundquist 
as executive director, and the New York area as our “private” domain for the exer- 
cise of initiative and independent action. We are on our own. 

Our first task is to increase that budget so that we can increase our activities. This 
in turn means an immediate and vigorous drive for extended membership. Each of 
our 5,000 members is being asked to bring [in one new member. This is vour job. 
We're counting on you. | 





of Rights,” “Radio, TV and Society~ and 
“Educational Television in the US. 


CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 





Protest Arrests 
Of 'Undesirables' 


Mass arrests of so-called “undesirables” 
by New York police were protested last 
_ month by the NYCLU in a letter to Police 
Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams. 

The letter, signed by Executive Director 
George Rundquist, Charles A. Sieprmann, 
Board Chairman, and Emanuel Redfield, 
Chairman of the Police Practices Com- 
mittee, said that though the NYCLU sup- 
ported the Police Department's efforts to 
curb crime “we deplore the use of proced- 
ures which weaken the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our government is 
based.” 

Continuing the NYCLU letter read: 

“The arrest of persons because they may 
commit a crime at some future time, or 
of those who have already paid their debt 
to society because of a past offense is 
completely alien to our society. There can 
be no question that such high-handed 
methods violate the due process provisions 
of the United States Constitution.” 


A further task aicead is to create afhong members a greatcr scusc of active pur-* 
ticipation, to provide an answer to the questich I hear so often—-“What, beyond giving 
till it hurts, can I do?” We hope to find answers for you and to convey them through 
this bulletin, revamped as it already is to serve you better with information and ideas. 
My own belief is that, sooner rather than later, we must expand activities beyond a 
public stand on issues of civil liberty as they arise to include a broad educational cam- 
paign to alert the public to the crisis of liberty through which we're moving. I am 
thinking particularly of the young whose birthright, in my experience, is neither as 


vivid nor as precious to them as it should be. 
We shall recruit members on a large scale only as we first recruit true devotees 


to the cause of liberty itself. 





Appeal Dismissal 





Federal Security Procedures 


To be Tested by NYCLU Lawyer 


The practice of the Administration of 
lumping together loyalty and security risks 


/ in Federal employment will be tested this 


month in the Federal District Court in 
Washington by a New Yorker. Kendrick 
M. Cole, a Food and Drug Inspector with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in New York, is bringing the ac- 
tion as a result of his dismissal from the 
Federal civil service last January. He will 
be represented by David I. Shapiro, 
NYCLU Legal Panel member. 


Cole will argue that the executive order 
as applied to him is invalid since it is 
based on the summary suspension statute 
intended solely for “sensitive” agencies by 
the 1950 Congress (Public Law 733). 


Cole’s attorneys contend that Execu- 
tive Order 10450, which extended the 
provisions of the summary suspension 
statute for sensitive agencies to every 
federal agency, could not be extended to 
any agency which was not in effect “sensi- 
tive.” And that the President was required 
to make a “finding” as to the sensitivity 
of any agency included within the scope 
of Public Law 733 by executive action. 
They also argue that Public Law 733 was 


never designed to provide for the suspen- 
sion of employees accused of disloyal 
thoughts or associations, since Congress 
had contemplated the continued existence 
of President Truman’s old loyalty pro- 
gram. They argue that the lumping to- 
gether of “loyalty risks” and “security 
risks” was specifically in violation of the 
intention of Congress to treat loyalty cases 
and security cases on a different and sepa- 
rate basis. 

Cole was dismissed from the Food and 
Drug Administration because he is alleged 
to have 

© attended two social gatherings of the 

Nature Friends of America, 

e donated $1.50 to the Nature Friends 

of America, 

© maintained a close association with 

“individuals reliably reported to be 
Communists.” 

Mr. Cole, who has never handled any 
classified information and who is in no 
way concerned with the defense effort of 
the United States, claims that he cannot be 
considered to be a security risk since he 
is in a completely non-sensitive position 
in a non-sensitive agency. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Ackley Heads 
Special Drive 
For Members 


Creation of a Committee of Five Thou- 
sand, under which each NYCLU member 
will be asked to secure one new member 
by Christmas, has been announced by 
NYCLU Chairman Charles A. Siepmann. 








Dr. Sheldon Ackley has been appointed 


chairman of the new membership-drive 
committee. 


The need for doubling the NYCLU’s 
membership was stressed by Executive Di- 
rector George E. Rundquist in the follow- 
ing statement: 


“It is my unpleasant duty to report that 
our business is increasing. The demands 
for the defense of civil liberty in New 
York have been increasing almost daily. 
More and more people come to us because 
they have been separated from employ- 
ment in government ,and defense plants. 
They have lost their jobs, not because 
of lack of work but because of alleged sub- 
versive opinions and associations. Otliers 
may not leave the United States; they can- 
uot gel passpurts because ul the sa 
sons. The censors are also busy. And the 
civil liberties complaints resulting from 
the police round-up of ‘undesirables’ has 
greatly expanded that phase of our activity. 


“Even though our lawyers contribute 
their services without fee to the NYCLU, 
litigation is expensive. We pay, the costs 
of minutes and the printing of records and 
legal briefs. When cases are argued in 
Albany or Washington, travel expenses 
are chalked up to the NYCLU. 


“Unless we obtain additional support 
for the work of our branch of the Civil 
Liberties Union we shall have to curtail 
operations. 


“I am a ‘yes-man’ when it comes to mat- 
ters affecting civil liberties. I find myself 
saying, ‘Yes, yes; we'll do what we can.’ 
I trust that you, the members of the 
NYCLU, will continue to encourage me 
to say ‘yes’ by providing the funds and 
membership needed to carry on.” 


Dr. Ackley has announced that he will 
shortly call on selected members in the 
various parts of the New York area to 
assist in the membership drive. Co-ordi- 
nating the drive will be a special com- 
mittee in the process of formation. 





Annual Meeting 


Set Feb. 12 


Put Saturday, February 12th (Lin- 
coln’s Birthday)- down as the day 
you will meet with. your fellow 
NYCLU members at the Annual 
Conference. This year the subject 
will be “Patterng for Conformity.” 

The meeting and luncheon will 
be held at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Information on the speakers and 
how to obtain tickets will appear in 
the next issue of Civil Liberties in 
New York. 

















A social instinct is implanted in all men by nature, and yet he who founded the state was the 
greatest of benefactors, For Man, when perfected, is the best of animals, but, when separated from 
law and justice; he is‘the,worst of all... . Justice is the bond of men in states, for the adminis- 
tration of justice, which is the determination of what is just, is the principle of order in political 


society. . APHPISTOTLE 1 
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What Can I Do? 


One of the problems facing “do-good” organizations is the proper utilization of 
the talents of its membership. From where we sit at 170 Fifth Ave. we can’t help 
but hearing from ‘you out there—“What Can I Do?” 


‘We've gotten the feeling in the last few years that you five thousand members 
who plunked down the dough to join the Civil Liberties Union want to take an active 
part in our program here in New York. And by “active” we mean more than paying 
dues or attending the Annual Luncheon. / 


This year the NYCLU embarks on its most ambitious program—a program that 
assumes the active participation of its members. We hope to answer that question 


“What Can I Do?” 


The officers of the NYCLU recognize their responsibility to the membership 
and the community. Part of that responsibility is to devise a program allowing fo 
the widest degree of membership participation. Our new Board has pledged itself t 

In the near future you will all be called on to assume a greater measure of participa- 
tion according to your predelictions and talents. But for now there is one job... . 


Por all of Us 


If we are to achieve our aims we must increase our membership. More members 
means more money and we need money to carry on our continuing fight. Whenever 
a civil liberties issue presents itself in this area the NYCLU wants to be on the job. 
Our office is open to all who seek aid. It’s a big job we have.and it’s unending. 


To insure the success of our program we must increase our funds. Never before 
in our history has there been such widespread abuse of the elemental principles spelled 
out in the Bill of Rights. We at the NYCLU are pledged to maintain those rights. 


So, as the first step to insure our continued vigilance you are being called on to 
bring in a new member. Of course if you want to bring in two that’s alright with us. 
But there it is—your first call to duty. Carry on. 


The 83rd Congress 


While most of us were enjoying the beaches or mountains this past summer the 
members of the 83rd Congress were busily hacking away at the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. In a flurry of pre-election activity the Congress succeeded in rushing to 
enactment a series of laws designed to femove once and for all the threat posed by the 
Communist conspiracy. Whether these laws will achieve this end is speculative. 


A case in point is Public Law 637, the “Communist-Control Act of 1954,” passed 
in the closing hours of the last Congress, 79-0 in the Senate and 265 -2 in the House. 
According to a report in the New York Times the complete text of the bill was not 
seen by Congress as a whole or even by the conferees who shaped it for final approval 
on August 19. It wasn’t until September 2 that official copies of the new law were in 
the hands of the men who voted it into existence. Reporting on the demands for copies 
of the new law the September 3 Times stated the most urgent demands “came from 
members of Congress who wanted to check on what they had voted for.” 


When he signed Public Law 637 President Eisenhower noted that the law’s full 
impact “will require further careful study.” Already the ACLU has filed an amicus curiae 
brief in behalf of a Communist candidate for public office stricken from the ballot 
under the law. At issue is the law’s constitutionality. The legislators have had their 
day—now it’s up to the Courts. 


__Feinberg law case_an: 


Osmond Fraenkel: 
Seasoned Veteran 
Of Civil Liberties 

“One of the wisest friends of civil lib- 
erty in America,” writes Lucille Milner of 
NYCLU counsel Osmond K. Fraenkel in 
her recent autobiography.* 

Considered by many to be one of the 
top men in the field of constitutional law 
today, Fraenkel has been a selfless and de- 
voted friend of the Union since he joined 
the national Board almost 20 years ago. 
In the intervening years he has worked 
unstintingly for the ACLU and the 
NYCLU in the preparation and handling 
of numerous cases and in a general ad- 
visory capacity. He is one of two NYCLU 
Board members who serve also on the na- 
tional Board. 

Writing on law comes easily to Fraenkel 
and young lawyers working in his office 
have often been amazed by his ability to 
dictate a brief containing complex ver- 
batim quotations, using only a few small 
cards as a guide. Cases in which he has 
actéd as counsel have been argued and 
re-argued from the lower courts to the 
Supreme Court. They include the Scotts- 


boro case, De Jonge v. Oregon, the Bridges 
contempt case, Kunz v. New York, the 


Leyra case. He was upheld in the latter 
by the Supreme Court shortly before its 
adjournment last June. : 

Author of “The Sacco-Vanzetti Case” 
(1931), “Our Civil Liberties” (1944) 
and the ACLU’s pamphlet, “The Supreme 
Court and Civil Liberties,’ Fraenkel has 
also contributed articles to leading maga- 
zines and to the Law Reviews of Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and the University of 
Pennsylvania. — 

But Fraenkel is not a man without ideo- 
syncracies. In below zero weather he can 
be seen hurrying along the streets of New 
York without a hat or overcoat; in the 
summer residents of Westport are likely 
to see him biking around the town with- 
out shoes. His lunches in any season con- 
sist of a dish or two of ice cream (he likes 
vanilla) and, on occasion, a portion of 
pie a la mode for “dessert.” He finds relax- 
ation in hiking, swimming and, in quieter 
moments, listening to music. He is the 
owner of a collection of first editions of 
modern authors. 

Fraenkel. and his wife Helen (in her 
own right the author of several Broadway 
plays) live in a brownstone house in low- 
er Manhattan. They have three children 
and five grandchildren. 


*Lucille Milner was for 25 years Executive 
Secretary of the ACLU. 


ACLU Ready to Test 
Anti-Communist Act 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has announced that it stands ready to tést 
the unconstitutional provisions of the 
Communist-Control Act outlawing the 
Communist Party passed by the 83rd Con- 
gress. 

A friend-of-the-court brief has been 
filed by the ACLU in the case of Bert 
Salwen, Communist candidate for County 
freeholder in Trenton, who has been re- 
moved from the ballot under the new law. 





Membership 
Elects 4 


Newcomers 


The general membership of the New 
York Civil Liberties Union in June elected 
four newcomers to the NYCLU’s Board 
of Directors. Voting to fill 12 vacancies on 
the Board, members of the Union in New 
York City and Nassau, Suffolk and West- 
chester Counties re-elected eight members 
of the Board and added to its ranks Wil- 
liam H. Davis, Harold K. Guinzburg, Ali- 
son Reppy and Gus Tyler. 

Davis, an attorney, is currently Chair- 
man of the New School for Social Re- 
search and of the United States Atomic 
Energy Labor Relations Panel. He has 
served as Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and as Chairman of 
the National War Labor Board and the 
New York State Mediation Board. 

President and Director of the Viking 
Press and Vice-chairman of the American 
Book Publishers Council, Guinzburg is 
also a Director of Freedom House. 

Reppy, who is Dean of the New York 
Law School, is also the editor of “The 
Annual Survey of American Law” and is 
the author of several books including 
“Civil Rights in America” and “Introduc- 
tion to Civil Procedure.” 

A veteran of the New York labor scene, 
Tyler is Director of the Political Depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’.Union and is a member of the 
Board of the New York Chapter of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to the New Republic 
and other publications. 

Re-elected to the 30-member Board in 
the June election were Charles Ballon, Os- 
mond K. Fraenkel, Laura Z. Hobson, Al- 
fred McClung Lee, Frank G. Opton, Eman- 
uel Redfield, Eleanor M. Sickels and 
Charles A. Siepmann. 





$e 


Army Private 


The “undesirable” discharge of John 
Henry Harmon III, a New York City 
Army Private, has been called arbitrary, 
discriminatory and in violation of the 
First and Fifth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution by George E. Rundquist, execu- 
tive director of the New York Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

In a letter to James W. Hill, of the of- 
fice of the Adjutant General in St. Louis, 
Mr. Rundquist joined with David I. Sha- 
piro, ‘counsel for Mr. Harmon, in urging 
an honorable discharge for the 23-year-old 
Bucknell University graduate. 

On June 2, Private Harmon was in- 
formed by the Army of his “undesirable” 
discharge based on certain “derogatory” 
information. According to the Adjutant 
General, Robert T. Thayer, this informa- 
tion included the alleged facts that Mr. 
Harmon was employed by the Detroit 
Urban League which was “reported to be 
a subversive organization,” that in 1952 
he registered to vote in the American 
Labor Party in New York City, and that 
he was employed in 1951 and 1952 at 
Camp Lakeland which was “reported to be 
a Communist operated camp.” 

Mr. Rundquist noted that Mr. Harmon 
was discharged from the Army without a 
hearing and was branded as “undesirable” 
without even the minimum safeguards af- 
forded federal employees under President 
Eisenhower's Executive Order 10450. In 
his lettér to Colonel Hill, the NYCLU di- 
rector stated, “There can be no question 
but that an undesirable discharge given 
an inductee is penal in nature, for one 
who is so discharged is denied mustering- 
out pay and veterans preference.” 

The NYCLU letter urged that the Army 
discharge review board take immediate 
jurisdiction of Private Harmon’s case and 
that he be given an honorable discharge. 

The Army Discharge Review Board 
has informed Mr. Harmon that a hearing 
on the case will be held October 21 in 
Washington. 





Activities Réported 





Queens Chapter News 


ANNUAL MEETING A SUCCESS 

The Annual Meeting of the Chapter, held May 18 (just too late to be reported 
in the May issue), was a notable success. Nearly a, hundred persons gathered in Fed- 
eration Hall, Jackson Heights, to hear a most entertaining and instructive address on 
“Problems of Film Censorship” by Arthur L. Mayer and a stimulating “Report from the 
Washington Scene” by Irving Ferman, to see the banned documentary film Latwko, and 
to complete the elections to vacancies in the General Committee. 

Mr. Mayer is president of the Independent Motion Pictures Distributors Associa- 
tion, importers of such foreign films as Open City, Paisan, and Bicycle Thief. His talk 
was full of amusing and revealing anecdotes as well as of hard facts of the current 
situation. Mr. Ferman, who is Washington Director of the ACLU, gave a tempered 
and reasonably hopeful analysis of current civil liberties issues in the capital. We were 
happy to welcome to the meeting also Mr. Rundquist and Miss Scheiber from the city 
office, and the Rev. John Paul Jones, ex-chairman of the NYCLU, who spoke briefly 
on the good news of the just-announced anti-segregation decision of the Supreme Court. 

The filra, lent by the Museum of Natural History, gave a vivid account in color of 
the life of an African tribe, the Latuko. It was difficult to see why the Regents had 
banned it. 

OFFICIALS FOR 1954-55 ELECTED 

The Nominating Committee’s complete slate of candidates for the General Com- 
mittee (terms ending May 1957) was elected without dissent. Those elected, all except 
the last-named incumbents, are Dr. Sheldon Ackley, Mr. James Bechtold, Mr. Alex 
Benson, Mrs. Daniel Kornblum, Mrs. Harold J. Raynor, Mrs. Fred H. Rothstein. 

At the meeting of this newly constituted General Committee, held on June 7, officers 
making up the Executive Committee were elected or re-elected as follows: chairman, 
Dr. Eleanor Sickels; vice-chairmen, Mr. Frank Opton and Rev. James Hutchinson; 
secretary, Mrs. Fred H. (Marion) Rothstein; treasurer, Dr. James R. Kreuzer; counsel, 
Miss Frances Levenson. This committee met on June 16 to carry forward the projects 
initiated by the General Committee. 

PTA LOYALTY OATHS OPPOSED 

Two statements of position on current issues were authorized by the General 
Committee and released by the Executive Committee after the June 16 meeting. One 
was in opposition to the Barnes Resolution, which would have required officers of 
Parent-Teachers Associations to sign loyalty oaths; though the Resolution is apparently 
dead in City Council, the principle is still actively discussed in PTA groups—for which 
reason a copy of the release was sent to the president of the Queens Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs as well as to the borough press. 

This release endorsed the NYCLU statement of objection to the Barnes Resolu- 
tion, which opposed it on three grounds: that the proposed oath is intimidatory; that 
officers of private associations should not be required to sign a special oath not re- 

. quired of elected officials; that requirement by law of a test oath from officers of a 
private organization is unconstitutional. The Chapter statement added, with an eye to 
the movement to require the oath in individual PTA’s, that it is dangerous to allow 
subversive persons to “worm their way into Parent-Teacher organizations” by swearing 





falsely, as they do not hesitate to do. / ae, 
INSERTION IN PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE DEPLORED 

The second release concerned the insertion of the words “ur ler God” jn the Pledge 
Of Allegiance to the Flag. This was depioféd oir [Our COaats: (1) that it is “contrary 
to the principles of religious freedom and freedom of conscience and to the American 
tradition of separation of church and state”; (2) that the Pledge should be a “dedica- 
tion to our government and the principles of American democracy” and should be kept 

- separate from religious belief, a private matter; (3) that public school children or 
public officials should not be forced “to affirm religious beliefs which may not be sin- 
cere and which have nothing to do with loyalty to our country”; (4) that “We are 
convinced that very many loyal and patriotic Americans, because of constitutional or 
religious scruples, could not in conscience subscribe to the Pledge in full” with this 
phrase included. For these reasons, the statement concludes, “we will support all efforts 
to repeal the law.” 

PRESS REACTION DISAPPOINTING 

So far as is known, the only paper to publish these releases, or either of them, was 
the Bayside Times, in which they appeared on July 22. A letter taking issue with the 
Pledge release and one from Councilman Barnes defending his Resolution against the 
arguments of the loyalty-oath release were published in the same paper on August 5. 

The failure of the Star-Journal (as well as the Long Island Press) to take any 
notice of these releases is especially blameworthy as a Star-Journal reporter had, a 
few days before, especially requested Chapter statements on these issues. 

If any of you have seen other references to these releases, or any other press items 
of interest to the Chapter, it would be most helpful if you would forward the clippings 
to the Chairman (140-30 Sanford Ave., Flushing 55). 

BOROUGH-WIDE MEETING IN PROSPECT 

At its June meeting the General Committee decided’to sponsor a borough-wide 
meeting on some live civil liberties topic this coming November. Stand by for further 
‘ssi saaera moaned —Eleanor M. Sickels 


Chapter Chairman 





NYCLU-ACLU members of the following classifications receive CIVIL LIBERTIES IN NEW 
YORK bi-monthly from the NYCLU, and, from the national ACLU, Civil Liberties once a month 
and the Union’s 160-page report on U.S. liberties for 1951-1953, “We Hold These Truths: 
Freedom—Justice—Equality.” They are entitled to single copies of some 25 ACLU pamphlets 
on request: Participating Member, $100; Cooperating Member, $50; Sustaining Member, $25; 
Supporting Member, $10; Contributing Member, $5. Associate Members at $2 receive CIVIL 
LIBERTIES IN NEW YORK, Civil Liberties, and the 1951-1953 Report. 

By joining the national ACLU, New Yorkers automatically become members of the New 
York Civil Liberties Union, which receives 1/3 of the ACLU’s Greater New York income. 

(Please make checks payable to the ACLU) 


NEW YORK CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a NEW MEMBER of the ACLU. 


Here is my $.ooccccccccssoesccosecnesnne. Membership contribution. 


(please print) 
Seas ccrenas ex ewsanninstpan Beats BA aoe 
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ourse — 
Features Lectures 


On Civil Liberties 


A series of 14 lectures on civil liberties 
sponsored by the Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion will be given at the New School 
starting Tuesday, October 5, at 8:30 p.m. 
Among the speakers is Patrick M. Malin, 
Executive Director of the ACLU. 

The lectures are designed to present 
an analysis of the most pressing civil lib- 
erty problems of our day, viewed in their 
historical, legal, and moral contexts. There 
will be opportunity for class discussion. 
The series costs $27 or $2 per lecture. 
Information on the lectures may be’ ob- 
tained from the New School, 66 W. 12th 
St., New York City. 

A listing of the lectures follows: 

Oct. 5—George N. Shuster, President 
Hunter College; Introduction: The Mean- 
ing of Civil Liberty. 

Oct. 12—Telford Taylor, formerly chief 
US. prosecutor of war crimes; Congres- 
sional Investigations: Their Uses and 
Abuses. 

Oct. 19—John Harlan Amen, formerly 
special prosecutor of municipal corruption, 
New York City; formerly member, Federal 
Loyalty Review Board; The Fifth Amend- 
ment: Inferences and Immunity. 

Oct. 26—Very Rev. James A. Pike, 
Dean, Cathedral of St.. John the Divine; 
McCarthyism: The Ethics of Controversy. 

Nov. 2—Harlan Cleveland, Managing 
Editor, The Reporter; Government Em- 
ployees Loyalty Programs: Job Security 
and Internal Security. 

Nov. 9—James Lawrence Fly, formerly 
chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission; Wiretapping: Dirty Business or 
Legitimate Self-Defense , 

Nov. 16—Vern Countryman, Professor 
of Law, Yale University; The Attorney 
General’s Subversive List: Political Grade 
Labeling. 

Nov. 23—Harold Taylor, President, 
rah Lawrence, College; Academic - 


‘som: The Faculty’s Responsibility. 


Dec. 7—Mark DeWolfe Howe, Profes- 
sor of Law, Harvard University; Religious 
Liberty: The Meaning of the First Amend- 
ment. 

Dec. 14—Thurgood Marshall, General 
founsel, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Segrega- 
tion: The Next Steps. 

Dec. 21—Edward J. Ennis, formerly 
General Counsel, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice; Immigration: The Alien and the Bill 
of Rights. 

Jan. 4—Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly 
chairman, United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights; International Protection 
of Civil Liberties. 

Jan. 11—Patrick M. Malin, Executive 
Director, American Civil Liberties Union; 
Practical Problems in Defending Civil 
Liberties. 

Jan. 18—Will Maslow, Director of the 
Commission on Law and Social Action and 
General Counsel, American Jewish Con- 
gress; Summary and Conclusions. 





Censors Rescind Ban 
On Walt Disney Film 


The New York State Board of Censors 
rescinded its ban on Walt Disney's new 
film, “The Vanishing Prairie,’ which had 
been refused a permit because it includes 
a sequence showing the birth of a calf. 

George E. Rundquist, executive director 
of NYCLU, had called the original deci- 
sion to’ withhold a permit an abuse of 
police powers and a violation of the free 
press guarantees of the First Amendment 
of the Constitution. 

In a letter to Mrs. Helen H. Kellogg, 
acting director of the Division of Motion 
Pictures, Mr. Rundquist urged the Board 
to reverse its action, which he called “an 
insult to the intelligence of the citizens 
of the State of New York.” 


Accused Alien 
Cleared; Gets 
Citizenship 


In a decision which received scant pub- 
licity, Federal Judge Thomas J. Murphy 
granted naturalization to a Czech alien, 
Karel Mazel, who had been accused by a 
masked witness before a congressional in- 
vestigating committee of past or present 
membership in the Communist Party. 

Judge Murphy, the government prose- 
cutor in the Alger Hiss case, ruled that 
Mazel had established that he was attached 
to the principles of the Cofistitution and 
devoted to the welfare of the United 
States. The test case had been sponsored 
by the ACLU and handled by Attorney 
Howard J. Taubenfeld, a member of its 
lawyers’ panel. 

Mazel originally came into the United 
States in 1944. He visited Czechoslovakia 
in 1947, about eight months before the 
Communist coup. He had been cleared by 
federal authorities for his position as chief 
of the Czechoslovakian desk of the Office 
of War Information, from which he re- 
signed in 1947 because of poor health 
from overwork. His naturalization was 
held up by the Justice Department, be- 
cause they suspected he was a Communist. 
The government based its opposition to 
his naturalization on testimony by a 
masked witness before a Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee headed by Senator McCar- 
ran and the “expressed suspicion and dis- 
trust of several witnesses” in an FBI in- 
vestigation. The Immigration Department 
had admitted that even it could not learn 
the identity of the masked witness, whose 
testimony had been attacked by the Secre- 
tary of State and by the head of the US. 
delegation to the UN. 

One of the grounds for denying natur- 
alization raised by the Justice Depart- 
ment was that Mazel’s “loyalty to the US. 
was under suspicion because—he worked_, 
in the Office of War Information in which 





High Court to Hear 
Ellis Case Appeal 


On October 13 the U.S. Supreme Court 
is scheduled to hear an appeal in the Ellis 
Case by Emanuel Redfield, Associate 
Counsel for the NYCLU. The action in- 
volves James R. Ellis, President of the 
Yonkers Committee for Peace and mem- 
bers of the Yonkers Board of Education. 

Mr. Ellis claims that the Yonkers Com- 
mittee for Peace was barred from meeting 
in a school building although other or- 
ganizations had frequently been permit- 
ted the use of school auditoriums. 

The Board of Education contends that 
the proposed meeting was ‘controversial’ 
and that it had discretion to bar any 
meeting. 

According to Mr. Redfield the impor- 
tance of this case is that the U.S. Supreme 
Court has never passed on the serious 
question of free speech which is becom- 


’ ing recurrent. Other cases involve the deli- 


cate question of separation of church and 
state. This case is free of the question of 
the use of a public building for a religious 
purpose. 





Discussion Curbs 
Feared by Teachers 


Free discussion in the Los Angeles pub- 
lic high schools has been curbed because 
of opposition from pressure groups, a 
recent study by the Los Angeles Mirror 
indicates. 

Fifty-four and a half per cent of political 
science and history teachers responding 
to a Mirror poll expressed belief that Los 
Angeles students “are being deprived edu- 
cationally as a result of the uproar about 
controversial issues -or as a result of 
the Board of Education’s policy on teach- 
ing about the UN and UNESCO.” 








e he @ ® 
Civil Liberties Round-up 

CARSON CITY, NEV... . . Released Time 

W. T. Mathews, Attorney General of Nevada, has ruled unconstitutional the Utah 
Released Time Program, under which high school students are released for 45 minutes 
daily from regular school time to attend sectarian church religious classes. 

Mathews cites the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution and the Virginia 
Bill for Religious Liberty as establishing the principles of the sgparation of church and 
state. He also said that a study of the laws of the State failed to disclose any legislative 
authority for school administratogs or local boards of education to authorize the release 
of students from school attendance for the purpose of receiving sectarian religious in- 
struction. 

* * * 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. . . . . Dismissed Prof 

Dr. Harry C. Steinmetz, former San Diego State College professor, has appealed 
to the state Supreme Court for a hearing on the validity of the Luckel Act under which 
he was dismissed from his teaching post-last February. The petition, filed by Attorneys 
A. L. Wirin and Fred Okrand of the ACLU’s Southern California branch, contends that 
Steinmetz “substantially and actually” answered the questions directed to him by the 
State Board of Education regarding membership in the Communist Party. The brief 
claims that the state loyalty law, which makes “mere innocent membership” in the 
Communist Party grounds for dismissal from public employment, “cries for interpreta- 
tion” by the higher courts. “There is actually a reign of anarchy on this subject in the 


lower courts of the State,” the brief states. 
: * * * 


Ne 


ELKIN, N.C... .. . Union Meeting 

The Department of Justice has turned down the request of the ACLU to investi- 
gate a complaint of the CIO Textile Workers Union that it had been denied access to 
meeting halls in Elkin, North Carolina. If the charges are true, the ACLU said, “a 
question is certainly raised as to whether a violation of the Federal Civil Rights 
Act has occurred.” ACLU executive director Patrick Murphy Malin wrote Arthur B. 
Caldwell, chief of the Department's Civil Rights Section, of the TWUA contention 
“that the city is under the domination of the Chatham Manufacturing Company, which 
controls all indoor meeting places, and that the union has been denied access to these 
places to carry on legitimate union organizing efforts.” The ACLU letter also called 
attention to the additional charge that the company is using improper methods “to 
coerce, intimidate or terrorize” present employees who have expressed union sympathies. 

* * * 


AUSTIN, TEXAS ... . Outlaw Bill 

The state of Texas, at its recently concluded legislative session, adopted legislation 
outlawing the Communist Party and featuring strong penalties for violation of the law. 
Another proposal, establishing a Loyalty Review Board was defeated under pressure 
from labor and religious organizations, althqugh several negative features of the bill 
were incorporated into the outlawry bill that was passed. 
ACLU Staff Counsel Herbert Monte Levy commented on the law: ' 

“Under a recent decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in the Steve Nelson 
case, this Texas law is unconstitutional. The Pennsylvania court held that the federal 
‘government has preempted the fieid of anti-subversive legislation, that any state legis 
lation which is at all similar must therefore be ruled unconstitutional. It so ‘held i 
acquitting, steve Nelson from the charge of bringing the government into hatreu and 
disrepute, a conviction which ACLU ‘had opposed on the grounds that the statute was! 
unconstitutionally vague and that a person had the right to advocate ideas which brought 
the government into hatred and disrepute. The Texas law is especially vague. It is 
impossible to tell whether Communist-fronts are outlawed under this law as well, and 
an overzealous prosecutor might contend that a Communist-front is ‘a related or- 
ganization.” ‘ t 








* * 


BOSTON, MASS. ... . Amti-Red Law 


The effort of the Massachusetts Civil Liberties Union to file a “friend of the court” 


brief testing the constitutionality of the state’s 1951 “anti-subversive” law has failed | 
in the Superior Court. The local ACLU affiliate reports, however, that questions of * 


law may be presented prior to trial to the Supreme Judicial Court and in that event, 
the group will seek to.file its brief there. The law, which has been used to indict Otis 
Archer Hood, a Communist Party leader in the state, is generally regarded as a measure 
outlawing the Communist Party. In announcing its intention to file the “friend of the 
court” brief, the Massachusetts CLU said that this was being done pursuant to the 
ACLU’s historic policy of defending civil liberties without regard to the beliefs and 
associations of the individual who may be involved. 
* * * 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . . Skating Rinks 
Acting on the advice of the Philadelphia CLU, Negroes denied admission in 
two roller skating rinks have secured formal public hearings by the city’s Commission 
on Human Relations in answer to their complaint. Both rinks were among those sign- 


ing a voluntary agreement a year ago to refrain from discrimination in admission 
ya 


policy. Information assembled by the ACLU unit indicated that the other rinks are 
complying with the agreement, but the skaters claim two rinks still continue to use the 
device of “membership cards” to exclude Negroes. The ACLU branch was instrumental 
in collecting information in 1953 on rink practices and assisted in bringing about the 
voluntary agreement. ACLU’s Committee on Equality said it will maintain its concern 


with the problem until discrimination skating rinks disappear altogether. 
* * * 


PIERRE, S.D. .. . . School Complaint 

A compromise solution has been reached in the case of a South Dakota farmer, 
Louis S. Oliver, whose three children found themselves unable to attend school becaus¢4 
of transportation difficulties in their sparsely populated area. The solution reached, an-; 
nounced by ACLU, is to have the three children taught at home by their mother. Mr# 
Oliver originally won a court hearing in his campaign to geteadequate schooling for 
his children after action by ACLU on a possible “due process” violation. His farm is 
on the west bank of the Little Missouri River in the northwest corner of the state. His 
children were assigned to a school on the eastbank. As the nearest bridge is 20 miles 
away, and the river cannot be forded during much of the winter, Oliver claimed his 
children’s lives were endangered. Alleged difficulties encountered by Mr. Oliver in‘ 
obtaining a court hearing for the matter led the ACLU to write to Governor Sigurd R. 
Anderson, suggesting an inquiry in view of a possible civil liberties issue involved. In its 
letter to Governor Anderson urging a court hearing, the ACLU said: “Surely due 
process is grossly violated when the humblest and poorest of our citizenry cannot be 
heard because the established courts’ calendars are overcrowded or State officfals turm 
them down without a full and adequate explanation.” 


m= October, 195. 











NY CLU Positions 
Indicated in Report 
On State Legislation 


A report on bills passed by the 1954 
Legislature and signed by Governor 
Dewey on which the NYCLU took a posi- 
tion has been issued by Vice-Chairman 
Victor S. Gettner. 

The major State bills enacted into law 
were: 

Chapter 105 continues the State Securi- 
ty Act to June 30, 1955, and allows a civil 
service commission to adopt the subver- 
sive organization listing of the Attorney 
General or Regents, if such listings are 
made after notice and an opportunity to 
answer. 

While we opposed the extension of the 
security law on the same grounds as we 
originally opposed its enactment, the 
amendment improves the law in that prior 
thereto the Civil Service Commission, in 
enforcing the law, could utilize a listing 
by a federal agency or by the State Board 
of Regents whether or not the listing was 
made after notice and hearing 

Chapter 414 adopts a code of fair pro- 
cedure for investigating agencies (includ- 
ing legislative committees) which is close 
to model. 

We supported this bill. 

Chapter 620 seeks to circumvent the re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions on motion 
picture censorship by defining the word 
“immoral” and the phrase “incite to 
crime.” 

Since we are opposed to all pre-censor- 
ship, we opposed this bill. 

Chapter 704 prohibits tie-in sales of 
books, newspapers and periodicals which 
require the purchaser to accept matter be- 
lieved by him to be obscene, lewd, lascivi- 
ous, filthy, indecent or disgusting. 

We oppose this bill because we do not 
think that the judgment of the purchaser 
should be the test of criminality. 


Teacher 
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Review of | 
Suspension 


An attempt by the Board of Examiners. 
of the New York City Board of Education 
to use secret, unproved charges made by 
unidentified persons as justification for 
revoking the teaching license of Miss 
Evelyn Katzowitz suffered a setback at 
the hands of State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Lewis A. Wilson, who soundly 
condemned such procedures as a violation 
of due process. 


Amicus curiae briefs by R. Lawrence 
Siegel of the New York Civil Liberties 
Union and by the New York Teachers 
Guild Grievance Committee were filed 
with the Commissioner. 


Miss Katzowitz, after considerable serv- 
ice as a substitute teacher, passed the regu- 
lar teacher examination. A year after her 
appointment she was questioned by the 
Examiners. No reason for the interview 
was given her nor was she told of any 
charges against her. Her license was re- 
voked with the explanation that she had 
had an unsatisfactory record in her previ- 
ous private employment. (As a teacher 
she had received laudatory reports from 
her supervisors. ) 


In line with the policy of the NYCLU 
which was advanced in its brief, the Com- 
missioner disapproved the action of the 
Examiners in denying to Miss Katzowitz 
a permanent license solely on the basis of 
secret ex parte charges, the facts and de- 
tails of which were not made known to 
her and which she was not given an op- 
portunity to explain. The NYCLU con- 
siders the decision a significant advance 
in the extension of due process in aca- 
demic circles. 
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